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Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
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sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


E have received from Messrs. Bowes 
Bowes, of Cambridge, a small half-crown 
book put together by Dr. E. J. Dingwall 


which ought to run into a long sequence of edi- | 


tions and count as a benefaction of a peculi- 
arly welcome kind, for its operation is above 


all to the relief of the worried, and towards | 


the economy of the one working possession it 
is of supreme importance not to _ waste, 
namely, time. It is called ‘ How to Use a 


Large Library,’ and one hardly needs to be | 


told by the Preface that it was compiled in 
response to repeated requests—for it addresses 


itself so unerringly to the problems which | 


quite inevitably beset every beginner in re- 
search, as well as to many others—especially 
those connected with research in foreign lib- 
raries—which hamper the more experienced 
also. Five typical requirements, most of 
which, from supposed imperfect information 
to start with, present definite difficulties, are 


pursued first of all in the Catalogue of the | 


British Museum. Class or press marks 
for these having been at length obtained, we 
have an entertaining as well as useful chap- 
ter on how the actual books are to be found— 
with notes on different methods pursued in 
the different great libraries. Yet more valu- 
able is the chapter ‘ Where to Look,’ which 
treats of National Bibliographies and the 
many kindred compilations. ‘ Subject In- 
dexes’ and ‘ Periodical Publications’ fol- 
low (this last to be noted for its informa- 
tion on foreign periodicals) and the whole 
is wound up by a chapter on ‘ General Source 
Books.’ We found well justified the writer’s 
conclusion that ‘‘ with the preceding hints 
in his mind, and may be this pamphlet in 
his hand the future scholar may now pene- 
trate within the walls of the great library 
and perhaps not feel himself entirely unable 
to cope with the difficulties ’ such an organ- 
ization presents. 


[HE Swiss portrait-painter Liotard, who 
amused himself and his contemporaries 
by going about dressed as a Turk, is the sub- 
ject of a good article, illustrated with many 
delightful pictures, by Lady Victoria Man- 
ners in the June Connoisseur. Having ex- 
plained that in portraiture Liotard was 
something of a pioneer—for when he first 
came to London in 1754 Reynolds had not 
yet established his name and fame—and effec- 
tively shown him to be much worth attention, 
the writer expresses the hope that her work 
may lead to re-discovery of work of his lying 
perdu in the British Isles. She has found 
it difficult to get accurate information con- 
cerning pastels and miniatures by him in 
country houses where she believes many exam- 
ples remain either falsely attributed or with- 
out attribution. The Editor discourses to us 
on the Society of Dilettanti, which last year 
celebrated its two hundredth anniversary. 
Under ‘ American Art Notes’ we hear of the 
coming World’s Fair at Chicago, and see 
photographs of three or four pictures of 
special interest which are to adorn it: 
Clouet’s ‘ Charlotte, daughter of Frangois I ’ 
—already known to London—which is to be 
lent by Mr. Max Epstein; Tintoretto’s 
|“ Christ Walking on the waters’ (from Mr. 
Arthur Sachs’s collection) in which, as the 
_writer of the contribution puts it, one may 
see ‘‘ the Tintoretto whom El] Greco saw ’”’; 
| a Sassetta—‘ Journey of the Magi ’ belonging 
| to Mr. Maitland Fuller Griggs; and a little- 
| known portrait, ‘Mlle Gonin,’ by Ingres, 
| which belongs to the Taft Museum, Cincin- 
nati. This number contains also a paper by 
Mr. Selwyn Brinton on Sir John Martin- 
Harvey’s bronzes. 


HE Lord Mayor will preside at a 

meeting at the Mansion House on 
May 16 at 4 p.m., convened to call 
attention to the urgent needs of the 
Fund for the Restoration of Bow Church 
and Bow Bells. The Bishop of London; 
the Master of the Grocers’ Company ; 
Lord Rochester; and Sir Banister Fletcher— 
together with Alderman Sir Louis Newton, 
Chairman and Treasurer of the Fund, and 
the Rector of the Church, the Rev. Gordon 
Ponsonby, will speak. The sum still re- 
quired is £2.400. 


IR James Jeans’s new book, ‘The New 
Background of Science,’ will be pub- 
lished on 19 May by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. Sir James describes the present 
position of twentieth-century physics in broad 
outline and in the simplest possible terms. 
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Literary and Historical 


NOTES ON SOME RELATIONS OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 


() p. 8 of his ‘More Pepysiana,’ Mr. W. 

H. WHITEAR mentioned four members of 
the Pepys tamily still unplaced on the gene- 
alogical tree. ‘‘ Cozen Mark ’’ has since been 
identitied (“N. and Q.’ clvii. 43—20 July, 
1929), leaving only “‘ Mis. Pepys that lived 
with my Lady Harvy,’’ ‘‘ my cozen Nightin- 
gale’? and my she-cozen Porter.’”’ I am 
quite unable to make any speculation con- 
cerning the first two, but [ suggest that the 
last was the wife of Thomas the turner. On 
pp. 38 and 43 of * More Pepysiana,’ WHITEAR 
gave examples of Pepys’s habit of calling 
women by their maiden names long after 
marriage. lf Thomas the turner had mat:- 
ried a Miss Porter, the description in the 
Diary for 10 Aug. 1665, ‘‘ my she-cozen 
Porter, the turner’s wife,’’ would be exactly 
what one should expect. It will be remem- 
bered that she came to Pepys in trouble 
because her husband had been carried to the 
Tower for buying some of the King’s powder. 
Pepys’s unwillingness to interfere may well 
have been due to the attitude adopted by 
Thomas the turner in the proceedings arising 
out of Robert Pepys’s will. (See Diary 19 
March 1661/2.) 

I should like to take the opportunity ot 
stating that the cousin Thomas Pepys, who 
lent Lord Sandwich £1,000, was not the 
turner, as Wheatley says in his Index. I 
always imagine Thomas the turner as a small 
tradesman, not at all likely to have been able 
to lend so large a sum. On the other hand, 
Thomas of Hatcham was a substantial person 
‘“worth not less than I believe £20,000’ and 
able to purchase Merton Priory. The follow- 
ing passages place the matter beyond 
doubt :— 

1665, May 12. After dinner comes several 
people, among others my cozen, Thomas Pepys 
of Hatcham, to receive some money of my Lord 
Sandwich’s. 

1665, Dec. 17. [I had appointed my cozen 
Thos. Pepys of Hatcham to meet me there, 
to discourse about getting his £1,000 of my 
Lord Sandwich. 

As Wheatley indexes ten Thomas Pepyses, 
the mistake is not to be wondered at. In a 
note to 21 May 1668 he copies an old mis- 
take from Lord Braybrooke; as Thomas of 


Hatcham was dead in 1675, he could not have 
been Master of the Jewel House to James II. 

‘Pepys (Mrs.) wife of Samuel’s cousin 
Thomas,’’ indexed immediately after Thomas 
the turner, should be the wife of Thomas of 
Hatcham. I greatly doubt if the christening 
on 14 May 1665 was that of Thomas the tur- 
ner’s child. I think it is quite safe to take 
‘“cousin Thomas’ to mean ‘‘ of Hatcham,”’ 
unless it is explicitly stated that it was ‘ the 
turner.”’ 


In making the statement quoted at the 
beginning of these notes, Mr. Wuitear had 
overlooked Anne (Nan) Pepys of Worcester- 
shire, whose first husband’s name was Hall 
and the second’s Fisher. [ do not think any- 
one has suggested where she shouid be placed. 

On p. 68 of ‘More Pepysiana’ Mr. 
Wuitear wrote:—‘‘ All of the name of 
Wight, mentioned in the Diary, have now 
been accounted for.’’ I do not think this is 
quite correct. Margaret and Anne seem to 
have been the daughters of another Anne 
Wight, who was a widow in 1663. Their 
father seems to have been a John Wight, and 
in 1668 a John Wight is mentioned in the 
allegation of Margaret’s marriage; but he 
clearly could not be living five years after his 
wife became a widow! There are therefore 
two John Wights here, and on turning back 
to p. 65 a John Wight of Wimbledon is men- 
tioned, but he must have been of an earlier 
generation. I have been quite unable to con- 
nect all MR. Wuttear’s Wights by a 
genealogical tree. I fear there is still a good 
deal missing and until that is supplied, the 
Wight family is not ‘‘ accounted for.’’ 


On p. 54 of Mr. W. C. Pepys’s ‘ Genealogy 
of the Pepys Family ’ there are some extracts 
from a private chartulary. I have reason for 
supposing that ‘two entries have been teles- 
coped into one and that they should read: 

3 May, 1617. Roger Pepys my_ first sonne 
borne . .. godfathers Roger Castell and George 
Mordant. iy sister Bedingfield godmother. 

1 Dec., 1618. John Pepys my second sonne 
borne . . . his godfathers Edmond Bedingfield 
and Apollo Pepys the Lady Anne Townshend 
godmother. 


The writer was Talbot Pepys. The mother 
of these two boys was Beatrice, daughter of 
John Castell of Raveningham. This accounts 
for Roger Castell being a godfather. I have 
recently discovered in the very complete 
Bedingfield family history why a Bedingfield 
is described as ‘‘ sister.’’ Elizabeth, sister of 
Beatrice, had married Edmund Bedingfiela 
of Buxton, which also accounts for his being 
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a godfather. In the last few weeks I have 
got into touch with Mr. F. B. Harrison of 
‘Alness, who is interested in an ancestor, 
North Harrison. The latter married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Robert Pepys. It seems 
beyond doubt that this was the Robert who 
married Elizabeth Richardson. If so, one 
more gap in the tree is filled. From the same 
source I learn that the will of George Mor 
dant of Fellingham, Norfolk (1627, Dec. 31, 
P.c.C. 95 Russell) mentions ‘“ Talbott 
Pepys Esq., my brother.” This can only 
mean ‘‘ brother-in-law,’’ so I imagine the 
hitherto missing surname of Talbot’s second 
wife was Mordant. If this is correct, Roger’s 


two godfathers were brothers of his father’s | 


first and second wives. 


On p. 25 of the catalogue of the Pepys- 
Cockerell relics, sold at Sotheby’s on 1 April 
1931, the following passage occurs :— 


The former is of interest, as one of the wit- 
nesses is ‘‘ Hlizabeth St. Michell.” No mem- 
ber of the St. Michel family (except Mrs. 
Pepys) with this Christian name seems to be 
vin Ay and it is not unlikely that the wit- 
ness was Pepys’ mother-in-law, daughter of 
Sir Francis Kingsmill, whose Christian name 
has not hitherto been discovered. The latest 
mention of her so far recorded seems to be 
on Sept. 20, 1666, in Pepys’ Diary, but there 
is no reason why she should not have been 
alive in 1691, though she must then have 
been over seventy. 


Very little seems 'to have been discovered 
about this family. Wheatley gives a short 
genealogical tree on p. 18 of his ‘ Pepysiana, 


in which the children of ‘‘ Balty ’’ by his | 


first wife are said to be Samuel and Mary. 


There is no question about the son’s name, | 


but I am not so sure about that of the daugh- 
ter. Wheatley gives no authority for his 
statement, but I suppose it to be the list of 
recipients of rings and mourning, given 
correctly for the first time on p. 514 of Vol. 
ii. of Dr. Tanner’s ‘ Private Correspondence 
of Samuel Pepys.’ In this list appear :— 
“Captain St. Michel, his brother-in-law ”’ 
and ‘‘ Ditto, his daughter Mrs. Mary.’’ In 
preparing this tree, Wheatley seems to have 
overlooked the letter which he prints on p. 
279 of ‘ Pepysiana.’ It is dated 2 Aug. 1689 
and is from “ Samll. St. Michell ’’ to his 
father (Balty). It has this postscript :—- 


“T desire I may have one Line or two from | 


I cannot help think- | waar 


| walking pretty late in the Park (for I often 


my Sister Elizabeth.” 
ing that Hewer must hhave recorded the 


daughter’s name incorrectly in his executor’s | walk late in the Park, Mr. Treble) a whim 


took me to sing Chevy-Chace; and would you 
‘believe it? Next Morning, I had three Copies 


list. A brother may be credited with knowing | 


his sister’s name and if it were ‘‘ Elizabeth,” 


the signature on the document in the sale is 
explained. Seeing that Balty owed his whole 
professional career to Pepys, it is very likely 
that he would follow up naming his son 
Samuel by naming his daughter after 
Samuel’s wife, who was, of course, his own 
sister. As to the suggestion that the witness 
was Mrs. Pepys’s mother, this is inconsistent 
with the statement on p. 11 of Miss Marjorie 
Astin’s ‘ Mrs. Pepys her Book,’ where the 
mother’s name is said to be Dorothea Penne- 
father. Miss Astin does not give any 
authority, but as in her Bibliography she 
mentions Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry of Ire- 
land,’ her information may possibly have 
been derived from that. 

In looking through some of the Sergison 
MSS., presented to the National Maritime 
Museum by Mr. R. C. Anderson, I came 
across two documents that give a little more 
information about Balty’s career. One is a 
commission for him to be Agent and Muster 
Master at Tangier, dated 1 April 1679; the 
other, a commission for Mr. Jonathan 
Gauden to be Agent Generall and Muster 
Master at Gibraltar vice St. Michell, dated 
25 Oct. 1685. 

Finally, I should be most grateful for any 
help in making the history of this interesting 
family a little more complete. 


EDWIN CHAPPELL. 


REFERENCES TO ‘ CHEVY CHASE,” 
1548—1765. 
(See ante p. 308). 


23. ‘ A Satyr against Poetry. Ina Letter 
to the Lord D—.’ In Charles Gildon, 
Chorus Poetarum. London, 1694, pp. 115-125, 
P. 116. 

By Verse you’ll starve, John Saul cou’d never 


ive, 
Did not the Bell-man make the Poet thrive. 
Go rather to some little Shed, near Paul’s, 
Sell Chevy-Chase, and Baxter’s Salve for 
Souls. 
John Saul was the Cambridge Bellman. and 
a poetaster. 


24. Sir John Vanburgh. ‘The Provoked 
Wife.’ Prod. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, May, 
1697. Ptd. 1697, 1698, 1709, etc. 


{II. ii. Lady Fanciful to Treble, the Music 
ou’d you think it, Mr. Treble? 


| 
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of Verses. and six Billet-doux at my Levee | however, obvious errors in the above poem : 


upon it. 


The fun lies in Lady Fanciful’s utter in- 
ability to sing, though she fancies she can. 
Like Thwack, she has a raucous voice like a 
ballad-singer. 

25. ‘Memorables of the Montgomeries, A 
Narrative in Rhyme, composed before the 
Present Century. Printed from the only 
copy known to remain, which has been pre- 
served above sixty years by the care of Hugh 
Montgomerie senior at Eaglesham, long one 
of the factors of the Family of Eglintoun.’ 
Glasgow, printed by Robert and Andrew 
Foulis, mM.pcc.Lxx. 


5. 
As men of valour and renown, 
Who were with honour mov’d; 
To shun no hazard, when they could 
To either service do: 
Thus did they live, thus did they spend 
Their blood and money too: 

At last earl Douglas did inform, 
That to our King’s disgrace: 
An English earl had an tee swore, 

He’d hunt in Chevychase; 
And maugre all that Scots could do 
Would kill and bear away 
The choicest deer of Otterburn 
And best of harts would slay. 
Our King sent his commands unto 
Sir Hugh Montgomerie, 
And told him Douglass wanted men 
Who fight could, but not flee. 
The stout sir Hugh himself prepares, 
The Douglass to support; 

And with him took his eldest son; 
Then did they all resort 

Unto the field, with their brave men, 
Where most of them did die; 

Of fifteen hundred warlike Scots 
Came home but fifty-three. 

Douglass was slain; sir Hugh again 
The battle did renew; 

He made no stand, with his own hand 
The earl Percie he slew. fi 

Sir Hugh was slain, sir John maintain’d 
The honour of the day; 

And with him bought the victory, 
And Percy’s son away. 

He with his ransom built Ponoon, 
A castle which yet stands; 

The King well pleas’d as a reward 
Did therefore give him lands... 


Sir John married ‘the niece of Eglintoun, by 
proxy, and with her acquired a large estate. 
From them descended the Lennoxes, and 
Darnley, father of James VI and I. 

The above account seems to be largely 
founded on either ‘The Hunting of the 
Cheviot ’ or ‘ Chevy Chase.’ The former is 
more probable, because of the use of the word 
‘‘maugre’’ in line 11 of the above extract, 
which is not in the broadside. There are, 


there is confusion between ‘The Hunting of 

the Cheviot’ and ‘ The Battle of Otterburn.’ 
Percy vows that he will kill and bear away 
the choicest deer of Otterburn, which is in 
Northumberland : ‘The Hunting of the 
Cheviot’ says ‘‘ the fattiste hartes in all 
Cheviat.’’ Also the writer says that the 
Scots had 1,500 men, of whom only fifty-three 
returned; these are the figures given in 
_‘ Chevy Chase’ (broadside), stanza 54, for 
the English; ‘ The Hunting of the Cheviot’ 
says that the English had 1,500 men, of whom 
seventy-three returned ; both versions say that 
the Scots had 2,000 of whom fifty-five sur- 
vived. 

James Maidment, ‘ Scottish Songs and Bal- 
lads,’ 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1868, i., 96-106, 
reprinted a broadside found ‘‘ amongst the 
voluminous collections of Wodrow,’’ entitled 
‘The Gentle Montgomeries: an Excellent 
New Song. Giving an account of their 
Original, and of Rodger Earl of Mont- 
gomery, Shrewsburie, and Arundale, General 
to William the Conqueror his coming to Eng- 
land, with several Parts of History concern- 
ing them, ending with an advice to the Chief 
of the Clan. To its own proper Tune, or 
the Tune of the Bonnie Broom.’ This is 
the same poem, with slight variants, as ‘The 
Memorables of the Montgomeries.’ Judging 
from the title of the broadside form, both 
versions are defective. 


26. W. Nicolson. Archdeacon of Carlisle 
(later Bishop). ‘The Scottish Historical 
Library.’ London: Childe; 1702. 


Pp. 150-1. Musa refert fatum fore Scriptum 
Carmine Vatum & quae sequuntur. wmnia 
enim Carmina ejus nihil valent, & sunt relatu 
indigna, ideo pertranseo. The great Sir 
Philip Sidney, whom Spencer himself justly 
reverene’d as a mighty Master in Poetry, pro- 
fesses that he never heard the Song of Piercie 
and Douglas, but his heart was more cheerfully 
moved, than at the sound of a Trumpet; and, 
though he ascribes that effect to the irresist- 
ible Power of Rhymes, it’s very probable that 
the Matter had as great an Influence upon him 
as the Musick. The foundation of that charm- 
ing Song was certainly the foremention’d 
Battle of Otterburn, fonght betwixt Harry 
Hotspur, eldest Son to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, and James the second Earl of Doug: 
las; an Encounter manag’d with that unpar- 
allel’d Courage and Bravery on_ both sides, 
that (as Froissart, who then liv’d, represents 
it) it was hardly to be match’d in History. 
What’s reported of the hunting in Cheviot, in 
our common English Ballad, is all Fiction; and 
so are many of the following Passages, as 


there related. The Scots have one which 
agrees much better with the Truth; giving us 
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the Occasion of Douglas’s March into Eng- 
land, his dividing from the Earl of Fife, and 
some other particulars, as we read them in 
our Chronicles. This was also written by an 
Englishman; and_ begins, 

It fell about the Lammas Tide, ete. 


Nicolson is much indebted to Hume of Gods- 
croft, cf. ante, No. 7. 


27. ‘The Muses’ Mercury: or Monthly | 
Miscellany. For the Month of June (1707),’ 
‘Of the Old English Poets and Poetry. An 
Essay.’ (Pp. 127-133, followed by ‘ The Nut- | 
brown Maide. A Poem, near 300 Years Old,’ | 
pp. 134-139). | 


Pp. 131-2. Much about the Time of Lidgate, 

was the old Poem of Chevy Chase writ. The 
Author of it is not known; but it was in 
reat Esteem in the three last Centuries, even 
a Men of the best Sense. Sir Philip Sidney, 
who understood Poetry as well as many of our 
Criticks, who would not deign to look on that 
Poem, says of it, I never read the old Song 
of Piercy and Douglas, that I found not my | 
Heart mov’d more than with a Trumpet, &c. | 
which being so evil apparell’d, in the Dust | 
and Cobweb of that uncivil Age; what wou’d 
it work, trim’d in the gorgious Eloquence of 
Pindar. The Poem that follows this Essay, 
was probably written about the same time | 
that Chevy Chase was; and if the Martial | 
Spirit in the latter had such an Effect on Sir | 
Philip Sidney’s Heroick Mind, this will have 
the same on the Minds of those that are to. 
be touch’d by the Truth and Simplicity of | 
Nature; for she cannot be better painted, if | 
we will excuse the antique Colouring; and yet 
the Expression, as old as ’tis, has the Ad- | 
vantage of Sir Philip’s beloved Song . . . We. 
may be ask’d, perhaps, how we came by this | 
| 

| 

| 


Rarity: We can give a very good Account of 
it, and therefore are not afraid of such a} 
Question. It is known to most People conver- 
sant with Books, and Bookish Men, that the | 
late Samuel Pepy’s, Esq; who was Secretary | 
to the Admiralty, made a Collection of all the | 
Ballads that he could procure, from Chevy | 
Chase to T(o)m D(urfe)y’s . . . Now a Poem | 
could not properly be call’d Old under 60 or | 
70 Years, and that brings it to the Time, when 
the Battle of Otterburn, in Northumberland | 
was a between the Lord Henry Piercy 
and Earl Douglas, in the Reign of Richard | 
Il, in which battle Chevy Chase was Written. | 
By this we may conjecture at least, that the 
following Poem is as antique as that Song. 
Invaluable as anticipating Addison’s Spec- 
tator essays on ‘Chevy Chase,’ and as re- 
cording the belief that the broadside 
was ancient. The Muses’ Mercury was a 
monthly periodical, which lasted for thir- | 
teen issues, January, 1707-January, 1708, 
with many distinguished contributors, in- 
cluding Steele, but not Addison. E. K. 
Broadus, ‘ Addison’s Influence on the Devel- 
opment of Interest in Folk-Poetry in the 


/in Remarks on the 70th Spectator. 


Century,’ Modern Philology, viii. 
124 n., suggests, perhaps ‘too obviously, Steele 
as the author. ‘The periodical promised an 
index of contents and identification of con- 
tributors and initials, but this seems not to 


have been published. 


28. Thomas Hearne. ‘ Remarks and Col- 
lections,’ iii. 73. Oxford Historical Society : 
1889. 


Thurs. Oct. 26, 1710. The Scots make the 
Battle of Otterborn to have been that weh re- 
lates to the common Song of Chevy Chace, but 
yt is altogether disagreeable to ye Song, and 
happen’d in the time of Rich. II. of England 
and Robert II. of Scotland,, whereas the Bal- 
lad mentions King James and K. Henry. Be- 
sides if we follow this Account yt they give 
the English would have the worst. 

Footnote: In the old Chevy Chace (that I 
have in MS.) which was composed in the Reign 
of Q. Eliz. ’tis expressly call’d The Battle of 


| Otterborne. Apr. 11, 1719. 


In the footnote Hearne is referring to his 
transcript of Ashmole 48, ‘The Hunting of 
the Cheviot.’ See post, Nos. 31, 56. 


29.. Joseph Addison. (Essays on ‘Chevy 
Chase’). The Spectator, No. 70, Monday, 
May 21, 1711. The Spectator, No. 74, Fri- 
day, May 25, 1711. 

These are too well-known to be commented 
upon there. Addison tries to explain the 
popularity of the ballads, and draws paral- 


lels with classical poetry. He writes of the 


broadside version, the only one known to him. 
30. John Dennis. To H(enry) C(romwell) 


| Esq; Of Simplicity in Poetical Compositions, 


[ Writ- 
ten end of May, 1711]. Ptd. in ‘ Original 
Letters, Familiar, Moral and Critical.’ By 
Mr. Dennis. London: 1721. Pp. 166-193. 
[Summary]. P. 166. Sir, By your last of the 
26th you desire to know my Opinion of the 
notable Critick upon Chevy Chase in the Spec- 


| tator of the 2Ist and that of the 25th of this 


Instant; that is, you desire to know whether 
I believe the Author of those two Papers to be 
in Jest or in Earnest. To which I answer, 
that he is neither in Jest nor in Earnest; 


| not in Earnest, because he does not_ believe 
| what he says; nor in Jest, because he does 


strenuously endeavour to convince the Reader 
of the Excellence of that old Dogrel. His 
Design is to see how far he can lead his 
Reader by the Nose. 

Dennis points out that when Addison says 
that what pleases the multitude must have 
‘“some peculiar aptness to please and gratify 
the mind of man,” he is at variance with 
his own remarks in the 134th Tatler, ‘‘ that 
there are Exercises and Diversions which uni. 
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versally please the Rabble, which yet Men 
of Quality or Education either despise or 
abhor. Such are the Shrove-Tuesday and 
Bear-Garden Diversions, which he there par- 
ticularizes.’”” Dennis appeals ‘to the book- 


sellers whether more of the common people | 


approve of Quarles and Bunyan than esteem 
‘Chevy Chase’ (168). 
Heroick Poetry is an Imitation of Human 


Nature exalted, and Comedy is an Imitation 
of Human Nature depraved (169). People of 


Quality may, despite education, be frequently 
as much in error as the uneducated, and the 
Spectator admits in the very line from Horace 
which is the motto of the paper, that the mul- 
titude is just as often wrong as right. Horace 
says particularly that the multitude is often 
mistaken in their judgements of Verses writ 
by their forefathers (171). Horace was so tar 
from being of Opinion that the universal 
Approbation of the Multitude was the Taste 
and ‘Touchstone of good Poetry, that in the 
last Satyr of his first Book, he advises the 
Poet to take no manner of Care about pleas- 
ing them (172). He [Addison] would further 
insinuate, that all those Songs or Ballads, 
which are the delight of the Rabble, cannot 
fail to please all such Readers as are not un- 
qualified for the Entertainment by their Affec- 
tation or their Ignorance; as if Men of Edu- 
cation in Great Britain were more ignorant 
than the Rabble, or it requir’d an extra- 
ordinary Stock of Knowledge to comprehend 
the Excellence of old Dogrel (174). 

Simplicity of Thought is not sufficient to 
make what we call Metre Poetry (174). [Sir 
Philip Sidney] tells us not that his Heart was 
moved by the Song of Piercy and Douglas 
as often as he read it, or heard it read, but 
as often as he heard it sung, nay tho’ it was 
sung by an old Crowder. I shrewdly suspect 
that there were some martial Notes in this 
old Gothick Tune, which very much contri- 
buted to the working that Effect upon Sir 
Philip Sidney (177). 

Poetry then is an Art, by which a Poet ex. 


cites Passion, (and to that very end entertains | 


Sense) by a bold and figurative Language, and 
by measur’d harmonious Periods, in order to 
satisfy and improve, to delight and reform the 
Mind, and so to give Mankind happier and bet: 
ter. Poetry therefore is Poetry, because ’tis 
more passionate and sensual than prose (178). 
(It] was to be questioned whether anything but 
the great and exalted Poetry was properly 
Poetry (180) 

As for Simplicity, of which the Spectator 
boasts so much, the foresaid Rapin has re- 
markably told us, in his Twenty-Seventh Re- 
flection, that the Simplicity of Thought and 
even Simplicity of Expression in great Subjects 
is not incompatible with the greatest pomp 
and Magnificence. For Simplicity of Thought 
and Simplicity of Expression is nothing but 
such Thought and a Expression, as Nature 
in such and such cases voluntarily suggests 
and dictates to us (182). Extravagances of 
style are to be deprecated. Simplicity alone 


is the companion of true Poetry, provided that 
Simplicity be sustain’d by Nobility and Great- 
ness. But that is a Simplicity with which only 
great Souls are acquainted. "Tis the Master. 
work of Poetry, and the Character of Homer 
Virgil (184). 

What is wrong with ‘ Chevy Chase’! 
‘The Subject of the Song is noble,’’ but 
| figures are absent. ’Tis plain by consequence 
that there is nothing great, nothing noble 
in it; no Magnificence, no Vehemence, 
no Painting, no Poetry. To compare any ot 
the Passages in it ‘to Virgil is ridiculous, and 
a Man may as well compare a dead Man toa 
living (185). (Takes two of Addison’s 
parallels, to illustrate the weakness of Addi- 
son’s method). One might with a great deal 
more Justice pretend, that there is a resem- 
blance between the 148th Psalm of Sternhold 
and that admirable Hymn of Milton in the 
Fifth Book of ‘Paradise Lost’ (188). (Quotes 
‘the Psalm, describes it as ‘‘ despicable 
Dogrel,”’ which it is, and then quotes the 
prayer from Milton, praising Milton 
warmly). 

Since then there is no manner of Resem- 
blance between the Hymn and the Version, 
which seem to have several things in common, 
what Shadow of Likeness can there be between 
Virgil and English Dogrel, where there is 
nothing common between them, nor Ground. 
work, nor Figure, nor Harmony; the Dogrel 
being utterly destitute both of Figure and 
Harmony, and consequently void of the great 
= which distinguish Poetry from Prose 


A serious refutation of Addison’s essays, 
characterised by restraint and modernity of 
outlook. 


31. Thomas Hearne. 
lections,’ iii. 203-4. 

Aug. 10, 1711. Dr. Nicholson, [‘ Scotch Hist 
Libr.’ p. 151] says that the Ballad call’d Chevy 
Chace related to the famous Battle of Otter- 
bourn, fought in the Reign of Robert IL. 
| (Quotes the last half of Nicolson’s entry (see 
| No. 25). 
| 32. ‘A Comment upon the History of Tom 
| Thumb.’ 1711. 

This is a brilliant and gay parody of Addi- 

' son’s essays on ‘Chevy Chace’ and ‘ The 
| Children in the Wood.’ Pub. anonymously 
| in 1711, it was included in ‘The Miscel- 
laneous Works of William Wagstaffe,’ 1726 
| (styled the 5th edition). The ‘Comment’ 
is referred to in the attack on Dr. Wood- 
ward, entitled ‘ A Letter from the Facetious 
Dr. Andrew Tripe,’ written in 1712, though 
the oldest copies bear date 1719; attributed 
to Swift or Arbuthnot by modern authorities, 
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but included in Wagstaffe’s ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works,’ pp. 349-414. The mystery of Wag- 
staffe has not been solved. Dilke suggested 
that Swift was the author of some of the 
pieces in the volume, and Craik, ‘ Life of 
Swift,’ declared this ‘hypothesis ‘‘ almost 
irresistible.’’ I have come ‘to the conclusion 
that all the pieces in the volume, including 
the ‘Comment,’ were the general work of 
the Arbuthnot-Swift circle, with which Addi- 
son was at war when the ‘Chevy Chase ’ 
essays were published, and that the Com- 
ment was a kind of warning to Addison not 
to interfere with their political plans. Addi- 
son took the hint: Steele did not, and found 
himself at war for several years. This 
volume of ‘ Miscellanies’ preserves most of 
the documents of that political warfare. See 
post, No. 38, for extract from the preface to 
the ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ relevant to these 
records. 


33. John Gay. ‘ The Shepherd’s Week. In 

Six Pastorals.’ London. 1714. ‘ Sixth Pas- 
toral. The Flights.’ p. 59. 

To louder Strains he rais’d his Voice, to tell 

What woeful Wars in Chevy-Chase befell, 

When Piercy drove the Deer with Hound 

and Horn, 

Wars to be wept by Children yet unborn! 

Ah With’rington, more Years thy Life had 

crown’d 

If thou hadst never heard the 

Hound! 
Yet shall the Squire, who fought on bloody 
Stumps, 

By future Bards be wail’d in doleful Dumps. 

One of the ballads sung by the drunken 
Blowzybeus, a type of country ballad-singer. 

54. Alexander Pope. ‘ Memoirs of P. P. 
Clerk of this Parish.’ In ‘ Miscellanies m 
Prose and Verse’ [by Swift and Pope]. 5 
vols. 1727. ii. 269, ‘ Works,’ ed. Elwin and 
Courthope, ‘ Letters,’ v. 436, c. 1718. 

ii. 270. Even when I was at school, my mis- 
tress did ever extol me above the rest of the 
youth, in that IT had a laudable voice. And it 
was further observed, that I took a_ kindly 
affection unto that black letter in which our 
Bibles are printed. Yea, often did I exercise 
myself in singing godly ballads, such as The 
Lady and Death, The Children in the Wood, 
and Chery Chase; and not, like other children 
in lewd and trivial ditties. 


35. ‘Cheviot: A Poetical Fragment.’ By 
R. W. (? R. Wharton of Wooperton, near 
Wooler, Cheviot). Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Composed about 1720. 

3 


Horn or 


Now no tall ash, no melancholy yew 
No trembling aspen intercept our view; 
Here grow no more the groves of sacred oak, 
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Where the grave druids did their gods in- 
voke .. 


Hall, near thy Otterburn the field was 
fought, 

The conqueror the conquest dearly bought— 

Here now no fallow-deer, no roebucks range; 

How much will time the face of countries 
change! 


At last we come into the solemn place, 

Which our great bard did with his presence 
grace; 

He who divinely sung the Chevy Chace— 

It was, immortal Sidney, thy delight, 

Approv’d by thosel who set our morals right; 

Happy those knights whom this great author 
sung! 

Who to the Scottish nation did no wrong, 

Tho’ he himself was from the English 
sprung— 

Unhappy we, who his lost works deplore, 

And those of many a noble poet more! 


Ere Percy, liv’d there many an_ English 
knight, 

Before brave Douglas, many a Scottish 
wight 


Who undistinguish’d lie without a name, 

Now having lost the heralds of their fame. 

56. Thomas Hearne. 
gensis Historia. Oxonii: 
pp. 


Guilielmi Neubri- 
1719. Praefatio, 


Adeo ut nova plane methodo de pronuncia- 
tione sit scribendum, si opus id genus aliquis 
aggressus fuerit. Atque haec hactenus. Jam 
ad institutum redeamus. Wythering familia 
erat antiqua, postea ab oppido quod posside- 
bant Witherington appellata, E qua familia 

heros ille celeberrimus oriundus, de quo in 
Cantilena celebratissimus (a proelio insigni 
quod in saltu Cheviensi accidit) vulgo vocata 
Chevy-chase hisce verbis. 

Then stept a gallant Squire forth, 

Witherington was his name, 
Who said, he would not have it told 
to Henry our King, for shame. 
{Quotes three more stanzas] In alia Cantilena 
de eodem proelio, sensu fere eadem, sed verbis 
admodum diversa, Wytharryngton & Wethar- 
ryngton vocatur ut ex ipsa Cantilena e Col- 
lectaneis nostris MSS. jam tandem ad calcem 
Praefationis hujus in lucem prolata tibi mani- 
feste constabit. 

Ibid. pp. Ixxxii—lxxxviii. The Battle of Ot- 
terburn, commonly called Chevy-Chace, written 
by R. Sheale, and is different from the com- 
mon one. E. Collectaneis nostris MSS. Vol. 
Ixxxii. pag. 7. 

The text of ‘The Hunting of the Cheviot ’ 
follows. In margin, “Out of an old MS. 
communicated to me by a learned Friend. 


1 ‘Ben, Johnson and Mr. Steel,” error for 
Addison. John Hall, owner of Otterburn, was 
executed at Tyburn for participating in 1715 
rebellion. 
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Ashmole 48 bears no title; that given to 
it by Hearne, is due to the statement in 
stanza 65, that ‘‘ Old men that knowen ‘the 
grownde well yenoughe | call it the battel of 
Otterburn.”’ 


37. Magna Britannia et Hibernia, Antiqua 
et Nova. 6 vols. London: 1720-31. 


iii, (1724). p. 640. Cheviot, a small Village, 
famous for the Free Chase, much used by the 
English and Scots gentry for their Recreations. 
The Lord Meinil, who died 16 Edw. III. had 
the Property of the Free Chase of Cheviot at 
his Death. It is a very hilly Country about 
this Village, which gives them the Name of 
the Cheviot-Hills. The Ballad of Cheviot- 
Chase, wherein is represented a fierce and 
furious Encounter between the Hnglish, under 
the Leading of the Earl of Northumberland, 
and the Scots, 


tween the two Nations upon the Marches, yet 
hath not been so far honoured by any our 
Historians as to give us an Account of the 
Action between the Borderers that might be a 
Ground of it. 

iii, 678. Otterburn, a Place famous for a 
short Engagement, which happened there 11 
Richard If, between the English and Scots... . 
The old Ballad of Chevy-Chase (the Delight 
of Sir Philip Sidney) had this Fight of Otter- 


bourn for its Foundation, for there never was | 


any other Percy engaged against a Douglas but 
this Henry, who never had a Title, tho’ he was 
the Heir of the Earl of Northumberland. This 
is a probable Account of the Battle of Chevy- 
Chase, which Dr. Fuller will have to be wholly 
Fabulous; but ’tis because he lays his Scene 
too low, and will have it fought in Henry 
VIII’s Days, whereas it happened in Richard 
the Seconds. 


38. William Wagstaffe, ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works.’ 2ndedn. 1726. ‘ The Life of Wil- 
liam Wagstaffe,’ pp. ix-xii. 


As for the following Miscellaneous Pieces 
which are contained this Volume, 
the first of them, the Comment upon Tom 
Thumb, owes its rise to two celebrated 
Spectators, published to shew the Beauties 
contain’d in the antiquated Song of Chevy- 
Chase; in which the learned author undertakes 
to shew, that the Sentiments in that Ballad 
are extreamly natural and poetical, and, as 
he says, full of the majestick Simplicity which 
we admire in the greatest of the ancient 
Poets; for which reason he hath quoted sev- 
eral passages of it, in which he affirms the 
Thought to be altogether the same with what 
we meet in several passages of the Aeneid; not 
that he infers from thence, that the Poet 
(whoever he was) proposed to himself any Imi- 
tation of those Passages, but that he was 
directed to them, in general, by the same kind 
of poetical genius, and by the way same Copy- 
ings after Nature. The Doctor happen’d to be 
of a different Opinion from the foremention’d 
Author, and therefore pitched upon the His- 


under the command of Earl | 
Douglas, tho’ such Combats were common be- 


| tory of Tom Thumb, a Poem of equal Fame, 
| tho’ it may be less venerable for its Antiquity 
than that of Chevy-Chase, to shew that the 
Sentiments of the ancient Poets may be as well 
adapted to the one as the other; and whoever 
will take the pains to compare the Perform. 
ances of these two Authors, will find the Quo- 
tations in Tom Thumb as pea and as_pro- 
perly adapted as those in Chevy-Chase: How- 
ever, the main thing the Doctor seem’d to 
have in view in writing this small Piece, was 
to evince that a Man of quick Parts and 
ready Wit might sometimes extend his 
Thoughts on Criticism too far; and if Men 
of Learnings were once to give into that way 
of Writing, they might indeed please some Per- 
sons of a vulgar and superficial Taste; but 
the graver part of Mankind, and_ those of 
sounder Judgement, would be apt to think 
| they might have imployed their Talents after 
a more useful and instructive manner. 

See ante, No. 32. 
| Dovuctas Hamer. 
| (To be concluded). 


| 


| A PUTNEY MEMORIAL : ROBERT 
| GALE. 


| Hick up on the west wall of Putney 
| Church, at the end of the south gallery, 
is an oval seventeenth-century stone tablet, 
surmounted by an open Bible, and, after the 
manner of the period, with cherubs’ heads at 
either side and bottom, to the memory of 
Robert Gale, for thirty years domestic chap- 
lain to Christian, Countess of Devonshire. 
He died June 23, 1659, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. Those were troublous times, but 
the Reverend Robert Gale (the Latin inscrip- 
tion records) ‘‘inter postremi hujus et 
pessimi aevi peccata pius, morbida sauus, 
mutabilia constans, diversissima idem (pro 
virili) permansit.”’ 

Born about the year 1595, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Robert Gale matriculated 
at Cambridge University, as a_ pensioner 
from Christ’s, Easter, 1609, taking his B.A. 
in 1613 and his M.A. in 1616. He was 
ordained in 1616, deacon Sept. 22, and priest 
Sept. 23, at Peterborough. From 1637 to 
1640 he was rector of Brindle, in Lancashire, 
and from 1639 for a time also vicar of Buck- 
minster, in Leicestershire. From 1641 to 
his death very nearly twenty years later, he 
was rector of Epworth, in Lincolnshire. 
What extent of duty he performed in these 
cures does not appear: what we do know 1s 
that to his duties as domestic chaplain to 
the Countess of Devonshire he added those 
of confidential secretary. 
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called because she was born on Christmas 
Day, 1596, was a daughter of Edward, Lord 
Bruce of Kinloss, the principal instrument 
in the obtaining of the English crown by 
James I, who gave her in marriage to Wil- 
liam Cavendish, 2nd Earl of Devonshire, 
when she was ‘‘ a pretty red-haired wench ”’ 
only twelve years and three months old. Her 
marriage portion was £7,000, which the King 
made up to £10,000. When the pretty red- 
haired wench was thirty-two, and her hus- 
band thirty-eight, he died, at his house near 
Bishopsgate (where Devonshire Square now 
is), from indulgence in good living. Chris- 
tian’s widowhood lasted forty-five years. She 
retired with her son to Latimer, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where she entertained for the last 
time Charles I, and later Charles II on the 
eve of his flight to the Continent after the 
battle of Worcester, when she ‘took charge 
of the King’s effects. Roehampton Park was 
purchased by her from Sir Thomas Dawes, 
and from there (says her biographer, Thomas 
Pomfret)! ‘‘ she had continual correspondence 
with such persons, both in England and 
Scotland, as she found would assist to the 
resettlement of the King, and the recovery 
of the Church, and State, from those thral- 
doms under which both groaned.’ These 
letters ‘“ were both written and received in 
characters ’’ (i.e., in cypher) ‘‘ in the writ- 
ing of which she entrusted none but her 
nephew (the Earl of Ailesbury) and her chap- 
lain, Mr. Gale.’’ After the Restoration, 
Charles II and the Queen-Mother often visi- 
ted her at Roehampton, where she died in 
1674. 

The Reverend Robert Gale? and his wife 
Sarah Hewitt} (who erected to his memory 
the tablet in Putney Church) left five chil- 
dren, four sons and a daughter. The eldest 
son, William, to whom his father left all his 
books, and his mother her silver candlestick, 
snvffer and extinguisher, is probably identi- 
cal vith the William Gale, born at Northamp- 
ton in 1630 and educated at Westminster and 
Cambridge, who was admitted at Trinity in 
1649. To the second son, Robert, who died 
abroad in 1670, leaving a widow Frances, his 
mother bequeathed ‘‘ my silver dish for cream 
and a drinking pot which have my own arms 
upon them.’’ Henry, the third son, to whom 


1‘The Life of the Right Honourable and 
Religious Lady Christian, late Countess 
Dowager of Devonshire,’ 1685, pp. 72, 73. ; 
“— proved P.C.C. (42 Nabbs), 10 April, 


3 Will proved P.C.C. (37 Laud), 24 March, 
1661/2. 


his mother left ‘‘ my silver standish and my 
drinking cup with one eare, sometimes it is 
used for a porrenger,’’ became, like his father, 
rector of Epworth. He was admitted a pen- 
sioner at Magdalen in 1654, at the age of 
fifteen, and took his M.A. in 1661. He 
signed for deacon’s orders, London, 1663. To 
her youngest son, John, Sarah Gale left ‘‘my 
little silver can and porrenger and spoon and 
a little cup to drink in.’’ That is all we 
know about him. 

Robert Gale’s daughter, Christian, was be- 
fore her marriage, like her mother, a mcem- 
ber of a large household maintained by the 
Countess of Devonshire, after whom she was 
named. In a long memorandum dated 27 
Feb., 1673/4 (filed with her will), disposing 
in detail of her jewels, the Countess left 
““to my second waiting gentlewoman Chris- 
tian Gale a saphire pendant set with 2 dia- 
monds, 15 collet rubies, 5 diamond pins, a 
pomander-chain set with gold, and a garnet- 
chain with gold beads.’’ Her mother left 
her “‘ my silver bason my can my caudle cup 
and cover my possett pott salver my trencher 
plate and a cup with two eares and a flat 
cover to it, my hand candlestick, two little 
eye cups, a tongue scraper and a little 
spoon ’’; also ‘, my white wrought bed and 
my green searge bed with Irish stitch and all 
things to them.’’ 

Sarah, relict of the Reverend Robert Gale, 
died in December, 1661. In her will, already 
quoted, she placed on record that: ‘‘ My 
dear my honourable lady was pleased to tell 
my dear husband on his death bed that she 
had by her will given him a thousand pounds 
and bad him dispose of it among his children 
as he should think fit. But my dear husband 
being very weak did not do it, but her honble 
was pleased to tell me ‘the same very lately 
and commanded me to appoint how I would 
have it disposed on, and my will is to have 
it equally divided between my five children.’’ 

The Countess behaved in the matter like the 
great lady she was, and in her own will’ ap- 
pointed ‘“‘ that the sum of one thousand 
pounds be paid to Christian Downes wife of 
Doctor Downes executrix of her mother Mrs. 
Sarah Gale deceased to be equally divided 
amongst the now surviving children of the 
said Sarah and a testimony of my reward 
of the long and faithful services of the said 
Sarah and her worthy husband my late chap- 
leyne deceased.”’ 

Frep. R. Gate. 

Gerrards Cross, 


4 P.C.C. 61 Dicer. 
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‘ROMWELL’S BURIAL. — This subject 
has been so often debated in ‘ N. and Q.° 
with such indeterminate results, that I may 
be excused for drawing attention to the valu- 
avle contemporary evidence furnished by the 
Venetian transcripts. Francesco Giavarina’s 
despatches to the Doge and Senate confirm 
the fact that the famous state funeral was 


a state pageant, and that the body of Crom- | 


well had been privately buried many weeks 
previously. 
in Henry VII’s Chapel, is accepted by Dean 
Stanley and Canon Westlake, not on any 
positive evidence, but from a conviction that 
(i) the prevalent belief in Restoration times 
is not likely ‘to be mistaken, (ii) the stories 
as to alternative places of burial are absurd. 

That there was some doubt is clear from 
the famous Order of the two Houses ‘‘ that 
the carcases of Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ive- 


ton, John Bradshaw, Thomas Pride, whether | 


buried in Westminster Abbey, or elsewhere,”’ 
etc. The direction to the Dean of Westmin- 
ster was an amendment of the House of 
Lords. Admittedly nothing was done about 
Pride, and the doubt can only have existed 
about Cromwell, for Ireton and Bradshaw 
were known to have been buried in the Abbey. 

Cromwell’s body was ‘the quarry of these 
hunters, and if it could not be recovered this 
‘“so marvellous an act of Justice’’ (Secre- 
tary Nicholas), which revolted decent-minded 
men like Pepys, would have failed badly. 
There is no authentic account extant of ‘the 
exhumation, and the many discrepant 
accounts of Restoration and Diurnal writers 
stand self-condemned. They enlarge upon the 
loathsomeness ”’ 
though carefully embalmed, wrapped in cere- 
cloth, cased in lead, and enclosed in a massive 
wooden coftin, necessitated a hurried burial, 


quite forgetting that this would involve the | 


finding of two coffins. 


There are further discrepancies in the 


accounts of the drama staged from the Red | 
Lion in Holborn, but it was evidently good | 


enough to satisfy the rabble and Secretary 
Nicholas that ‘‘ the Arch-Traitor Cromwell 
and two of his choicest instruments, Brad- 
shaw and Ireton, finished the tragedy of their 
lives in a comic scene at Tyburn, a wonder- 
ful example of justice.” 

The burial took place at some time before 
the lying-in-state, which, like the funeral, 
was a state pageant. The removal from 
Whitehall was kept very secret. ‘‘ The body 
was brought from Whitehall privately the 
other night accompanied by only his High- 
ness’ servants ’’? (Venetian Transcripts). 


That it was buried in a vault | 


of Cromwell, whose body, | 


| Cromwell himself was under no illusions, 


before his death, as to the prospects of the 
continuance of the lrotectorate, and it is 
| quite probable, although he may not have 
foreseen the wholesale clearance of Henry 
_Vil’s Chapel, that he may have expressed 
_a wish that his body should be interred else- 
where (see Ludlow—no friend of Cromwell's), 
Restoration writers are fond of connecting 
| Cromwell with the elaborate ceremonies 
Which followed his death, but, in my view, 
they were clearly staged by his successors for 
| political and diplomatic reasons: and _ the 
secrecy attending the disposal of his body 
{ 
_ (assuming he had expressed a wish) was due 
_toa desire to avoid making the lying-in-state, 
and the funeral the empty shows, which, on 
| any view of the evidence, they in fact were. 
It was evidently felt at some later date, that 
| the evidence for an Abbey burial was rather 
weak, and the further evidence of Serjeant 
| Norfolk’s ‘‘ coffin plate,” ‘the receipt for fees 
a grave-digger (omitting the name of 
| Pride), and the head or heads of Cromwell, 
| was forthcoming. 
As regards the last, it is clear from 
_Pepys’s Diary that the three heads were 
_ placed inside Westminster Hall, which de- 
_molishes at least one absurd story. 
There is a further interesting speculation 
| —taking the view of Restoration writers that 
| these elaborate ceremonies were in accordance 
| with Cromwell’s expressed wishes. He was, 
is well-known, an_ inveterate practical 
joker, and this may have been his last grim 
| joke—to be buried privately, and cheat the 
| body-snatchers with an empty coffin. 
The manifest absurdity of some of the later 
stories about the disposal of his body does 
not strengthen the case for the Abbey burial, 
and in the present state of the evidence, it 
is impossible to discover the secret, known 
only to a few of his intimate acquaintances. 
F. J. Vartey. 


VOLUME FROM SWIFT’S LIBRARY 
—II.—As an addendum to my note at 
| clxili. 404, I wish to record the following 
| book from the library of Dean Swift, offered 
_for sale by Maggs Bros. in 1921 (catalogue 
no. 406, lot 350) : ’ 
Molesworth (Robert Viscount). An Account 
of Denmark, as it was in the year 1694. 8vo, 
original calf, bearing on inside cover Swift’s 
autograph signature “ Jo. Swift pr. 3s.” 
This volume is not listed in the 1745 cata- 
logue of the library of Swift reproduced in 
facsimile in Harold Williams’s account of 
the Dean’s personal books and papers. 
J. H. Birss. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AMUSEMENTS, EARLY 

XIX CENT.—In a bill dated July 19, 
1832, announcing amusements to celebrate the 
passing of the Reform Act, to be held at 
Rye, are the following : 

Drop Hankercutier A JINGLING Marcu to be de- 
cided in 30 minutes and not more than 14 to 
he in the ring at one time, for a prize of 
lls. 6d. 
and 

A RoyaL RevorM SqeAKER to become the prize 
of him who clears him 2 feet from the ground 
by the tail. 

Can anyone tell me how these competitions 
were carried out ? 


LeEopotp A. VIDLER. 


UCH WENLOCK, SALOP: MEILIEN. 
—In an imposing ‘ Gazetteer of Eng- 
land’ (1831) I find the following statement : 
The town is of considerable antiquity: its 
British name was Llan Meilien, or St. Mil- 
burg’s Church . . . a convent was established 
there about 680 by Milburga, daughter of 
King Merwald, ete. ... 
Will any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ kindly 
direct me to any source of further informa- 
tio (not about St. Milburga, but) about 
‘“Meilien’? as a Welsh equivalent of her 
name? Are there any other churches dedi- 
cated to St. Meilien in Wales? Or is any 
definite evidence available that Meilien is 
ig. Mil(burga)? Or that Much Wenlock 
ever was called Llan Meilien? If so, where ? 
It is curious that the gazetteer describes 
Much Wenlock as ‘‘ situated in a pleasant 
vale”; whereas Murray’s ‘ Shropshire ’ 
(1870) says it is situated on high and ex- 
posed ground near the northern end of Wen- 

lock Edge. Which is right ? 

S. 


{HE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATE- 
MAN.’—The date, author, and reference 
to an authentic and complete text are de- 
sired, 
S. 


‘ ARABIAN NIGHTS ’ — TRANSLATION 

FROM FRENCH EDITION.—I have 
a copy of the ‘ Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments ’ translated from the ‘ Contes Arabes ’ 
by M. Galland, published in 2d. parts. It 
was “ Printed for J. Limbard, 142, Strand, 
(near Somerset House) by W. Sears, 45, 
Gutter Lane, Cheapside, London.” 


Could any of your readers tell me the ap- 
proximate year of publication ? 


D. O’SULLIVAN. 


ILTON’S HOUSE IN PETTY FRANCE, 
WESTMINSTER (See 12 8S. xii. 212, 
256).—Some years ago you published—in your 
issue of 17 March, 1923—a letter of mine re- 
garding illustrations of Milton’s house in 
Petty France, Westminster. Among the re- 
plies I then received was one (which appeared 
in your issue of 31 March, 1923) from the 
late Mr, ALeck ABRAHAMS, who was in pos- 
session of a sketch of the house dated about 
a hundred years ago. The sketch was sold 
with the contents of his library by Messrs. 
Hodgson and Co., on 31 March, 1927, and no 
information is available as ‘to the purchaser. 
I should be very grateful for the assistance 
of any of your readers towards the tracing 
of any original illustrations of Milton’s 
house, either from the front or the back—and 

the earlier the better. 

Hucu Braver. 


DREVER.— According to Burke’s ‘ Peer- 

age’ and other works, the 1st Baron 
Joicey, married, secondly, on 21 Feb., 1884, 
Margaret Smyles, “ only surviving child of 
Colonel Thomas Drever, Bengal Army, by his 
wife, Marguerite, only child of Gen. de Fon- 
taine, of Fontainebleau.’’ I cannot, however, 
trace any “‘ Colonel Drever’’ in the Bengal 
Army. Can he have been Surgeon Thomas 
Drever, Bengal Establishment, H.E.1.C.S. ; 
born 1797; promoted surgeon 1832; retired 
1840, died Glasgow, 1 Jan. 1857 (Crawford’s 
‘Roll of the I.M.S.,’ B. 893), who was 
physician to the Begam Sombre, adoptive 
mother of David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre 
(‘ D.N.B.’)? And who was Gen. de Fontaine 
of Fontainebleau ? 

H. B. 


. N. PYM’S COLLINS PORTRAITS. — 
Horace N. Pym, in his book: ‘A Tour 
Round My Bookshelves,’ mentions four por- 
traits of the Collins family which had passed 
into his hands after the death of Wilkie Col- 
lins, the novelist : 


First comes his grandfather, William Col- 
lins [the picture-dealer; author of ‘ Memoirs 
of a Picture’ etc.] .. .; the other little por- 
trait, with its Rembrandt-like colouring, is of 
the grandmother, who was a Geddes, and both 
are painted by their son William Collins 
(R.A. 1788-1847] . . . the next is William Col- 
lins himself, painted by his friend Mr. John 
Linnell . . . and lastly, you see the large pic- 
tures of the late Wilkie Collins and_ his 
brother, Charles Allston Collins, painted when 
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boys by their uncle Andrew Geddes, A.R.A. 


The collection was, I believe, dispersed 
in 1913, after Horace N. Pym’s death. In- 
formation as tto the whereabouts of these pic- 
tures is wanted. 

A. M. O. 


URNAMES AS CHRISTIAN NAMES.— 
Can any reader inform me at which 
period surnames proper came to be used as 
baptismal names? Ex.: Sydney Charleston ; 
William Temple Butterworth; Henry Thorn- 
ton Alexander; Sir Almroth Wright; John 
Eglinton Robertson. 
Gosta LANGENFELT. 
Ystad, Sweden. 


R- M.—Mrs. Hugh Blackburn — authoress 
and illustrator of ‘ Birds drawn from 
Nature,’ and other similar books—supplied 
the illustrations to ‘Caw! Caw!’ and * The 
Pipits,’ of which the text was by ‘‘ R. M.”’ 
Can ‘‘ R. M.’’ be identified ? 

H. S. G. 


AWSON.—I shall be obliged for informa- 
tion as to the branch of the Dawson fam- 
ily pearing arms, Ermine, and in a canton 


sable a stag lodged; also where a pedigree | 


can be seen. 
CYCLOPs. 


ACOBITE SOCIETIES.—Can any readers 
inform me as to the addresses of any of 

these four societies? : 

The Royal Martyr Church Union; 

The Royal Stuart Society ; 

The Society of King Charles the Martyr; 

The Order of the White Rose. 

I may add I am writing ‘ A Vindication 
of Charles I.’ 

JOSHUA BROOKES. 


.M. GAMEKEEPER. — Looking through | 


some eighteenth-century newspapers, I 
came across the statement that “the Duke 
of Grafton is made his Majesty’s Game 
Keeper at Newmarket,’’ in succession to the 
Earl of Orford deceased. What was, or is, 
this office? And is, or was, it exercised at 
Newmarket only, or also elsewhere ? 


Re 
MALLALIEU.—What is known of the ori- 


gin or derivation of this surname? Is 


it only found in England, or was it origin- | 


ally French? The name is found in Lan- 


cashire, so perhaps it may be confined ‘to the 
North of England ? 


Lewis WHITTAKER. 


““VIS-A’-VIS,” A CARRIAGE. — An 

elderly London friend remembers seeing 
the Duchess of Cleveland enter her curious 
carriage called a “‘ vis-a’-vis’’ — sometime 
during the ’sixties. This lady died at a 
great age in 1901. Was this the last of these 
carriages seen in town — and does it still 
exist ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


JASON'S COURT, MARYLEBONE. — A 
short old thoroughfare out of Wigmore 
Street into Marylebone Lane is called Jason's 
Court. Who was Jason? 


J. LANDFEAR Luvcas. 


OWARD WILLIAMS: SUPERSTI- 
TIONS OF WITCHCRAFT. ’—This work 
was printed in 1869. I should be happy to 
know anything about the author; and what 
literary output he is credited with. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


. PINT OF ALL NATIONS.” — Ina 

letter of 1817 I find a reference 'to a man 
stopping at an inn and calling for “‘ a pint 
of all nations.’”? Can anyone enlighten me 
as to what a pint of all nations is? 


Lionet H. Irvine. 


TO QUOTATIONS DESIRED 

—The following passages are ascribed in a 
standard work to Shakespeare: but Schmidt’s 
Shakespeare Lexicon has not enabled me to 
trace them. Can any reader say whence they 
come? 


| (1) “For what on earth, 
Nay, under heaven, continues at a stay? 
Ebbs not the sea, when it is overflown [sic]? 
Follows not darkness, when the day is gone? 
And see we not sometimes the eye of heaven 
Dimmed with o’erflying clouds? There’s not 
| that work ; 

Of careful nature or of cunning art, 
How strong, how beauteous, or how rich it 


be, 
But falls in time to ruin.” 


(2) ‘‘ Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good father: and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at other hands: for, though now 
0 
Beyond the common life of man, I still a 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 


(3) “The blessed sleep you know not, whose 
sweet influence, 

Ere he can stretch his labour-aching limbs, 
Softly seals up the peasant’s weary lids. 

On the cold earth, with over-watching spent 
You stir and fret in feverish wakefulness, 

Till nature wearied out at length o’ercomes 
The strong conceit of fear, and gins to doze. 
s. 
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Replies. 


KENWOOD, LONDON (CAENWOOD). 
(clxiv. 189, 229, 267, 304). 


R. H. Herserrt Rosinson has mistaken 
me. Not only did I notice his references 
but I was also aware of a number 
of writers he does not cite, Prickett’s 
‘Highgate’ for instance, and others hardly 
worth citing. But did the County Council 
really make ‘‘ an investigation into the 
claims of the respective versions’’? And, if 
so, Where can the record of this investigation 
be seen? Presumably, the title-deeds of 
Caen Wood were handed over to the County 
Council’s solicitor in 1925, and that gentle- 
man’s description of Caen Wood, in the 
‘parcels ’’ of the conveyance to the Coun- 
cil, would be fairly conclusive. 

Long ago I came to the conclusion that 
there never was such a place as ‘‘ Kenwood ”’ 
and, having now refreshed my memory, 1 
will set out my reasons in full. 

‘““Caenwood and ‘‘ Canewood ”’ are vari- 
ations in spelling, due to the difficulty of 
pronouncing the Norman French name 
“Caen,’’ and thus Canewood became the 
popular version, whilst ‘‘ Caen Wood ’’ was 
used by educated writers. Originally, Caen 
Wood was the property of Waltham Abbey, 
Essex. Dugdale, in vol. ci. (i) of his ‘ Mon- 
asticon Anglicanum,’ sets out all the char- 
ters, ete., relating to this Abbey, and proves 
that the Abbey was originally a college ruled 
by a dean and founded by Harold and 
Edward the Confessor. Henry II dissolved 
this college in 1177, refounding it as an 
abbey of Augustinian Canons (drawn from 
other monasteries) with an abbot as its head. 
It follows that this foundation was Norman, 
and that the new Canons came from Nor- 
mandy. Hence the name ‘‘ Caen ’’ Wood, 
of which, however, I have been unable to 
find any mention prior to the dissolution of 
the Abbey by Henry VIIT in 1540. On pp. 
67-68 of his ‘ Monasticon’ vol. vi. (i) Dug- 
dale sets out an abstract of the ‘ Roll 32 
Henry VIII, at the Augmentation Office,” 
giving a list of the possessions of Waltham 
Abbey, with their annual value, and this 
list terminates with the following: 

“Com. Midd. Canewood in Kentish Town 
firma terra. £13 Os. 0d.’ 

As I have already pointed out, the first 
Printed mention of Caen Wood is to be seen 
in the accounts of Venner’s rising upon 


Twelfth Night 1661, in the Kingdoms Intel- 
ligencer and Mercurius Publicus during the 
week following it. These accounts leave no 
doubt that the popular spelling and pronun- 
ciation at the time was ‘‘ Canewood.’’ An 
authority I omitted to mention was Sir John 
Reresby, who states in his memoirs that, 
hearing that Venner and his men had been 
traced to the wood, he took his coach and 
drove out to see the fight. Reresby, being 
an educated man, writes of ‘‘ Caenwood.”’ 

An inspection of the maps in the British 
Museum has borne all this out. Prior to 
1748, all the maps term the place ‘‘ Cane- 
wood ’’; William Morgan’s map of 1677, 
John Seller’s of 1710, and Warburton’s of 
1720, are, perhaps, the most authoritative of 
these. Again, William Murray, first Earl 
of Mansfield, whose house in Bloomsbury was 
burnt down in the Gordon riots of 1780, is 
described as ‘‘ of Caen Wood ”’ in the patent 
for his English earldom, dated 1792. Per- 
haps the most accessible source of informa- 
tion about the mob’s expedition to attack 
Lord Mansfield’s house at Caen Wood is the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. 1.) for July, 
1780, p. 314. This describes the attempt 
upon the house. The story also runs that 
the landlord of the Spaniards Inn, near at 
hand, diverted the attentions of the mob by 
plying it with drink until the soldiers 
arrived and saved Caen Wood House. 

The present nickname, ‘‘ Kenwood,’’ ap- 
pears to have originated in Rocque’s map 
of 1748. I do not think that any biography 
of Rocque has ever been written. French 
authorities like ‘La Grande Encyclopédie ’ 
and the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ etc., do not 
mention him, and Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers’ (ed. 1904) has only 
the following brief notice: 

Rocque, J. was probably a native of France, 
but, about 1750, he resided in England, where 
he graved maps and a few views from his own 
designs. Among these are two large views of 
Wanstead House, Essex. Vivaret engraved a 
view of Kensington Palace from a drawing 
by Rocque. 

The writer of this does not seem to have 
consulted two little books by ‘“John’”’ 
Rocque. In 1756 Rocque published ‘ An In- 
dex adapted to the plan of the City and 
suburbs of Dublin, from an actual and exact 
survey made by J. Rocque in 1756.’ If 
Irish topographers consult this booklet they 
will, no doubt, have a great deal to say about 
Rocque’s names of places in it, but the little 
work contains a French title-page, as well 
as the English one, and Rocque describes 
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himself as ‘‘ Chorographer to the late and 
present Prince of Wales,’’ so that by that 
date some notice had been taken of his work 
by Royalty. In the preface to the book, he 
adds that he had spent two years in Dub- 
lin. At the end is ‘ A List of the works of 
John Rocque,’’ with their prices. 

In 1763 Rocque published the following 
road book, and then entitled himself ‘‘ Topo- 
grapher to his Majesty ’’’ (George III suc- 
ceeded to the crown in 1760): 

Rocque’s Travellers Assistant, being the 
most general and compleat director to all 
the Post, Principal and Cross roads in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, giving 
their true [sic] names and exact distances 
from the Standard in Cornhill. 

Needless to add, the book is full of 
“‘howlers’’: Towting’’ for Tooting, 
‘Eling ” for Ealing, “ Wickham ”’ for Wy- 
combe, may suffice as examples. 

The same kind of errors abound in Rocque’s 
large map of 1748, made, presumably, shortly 
after he had arrived in England. ‘‘ Caen 
Wood ’”’ becomes ‘ Kenwood ’’; ‘ Crickle- 
wood becomes ‘‘ Kriklewood ’’; ‘‘ West- 
bourne,’’ ‘* Wesborn,’’ and so on. 


Only one writer who relies upon Rocque | 


deserves mention, and that is Lysons, who 
published vol. iii. of his ‘ Environs of Lon- 
don’ in 1795. In his account of ‘‘Pancras’’ 
(pp. 348-9) Lysons makes the following re- 
markable suggestion, apropos of 
wood 

One of the Deans of St. Paul’s was Regin- 
ald de (?) Kentwode. Either he or some of his 
ancestors in all probability derived their 
name from living near a wood so called [!]. 
The alteration from Kentwode to Ken-wood is 
by no means unlikely to happen. 
There were no gazetteers ”’ 
days. 
favoured with scores of ‘‘ explanations ”’ of 
this kind. 

Reginald Kentwode was appointed Dean 
of St. Paul’s in 1422, about two hundred and 


in. Lysons’ 


fifty years after the foundation of Waltham | 


Abbey. 
J. G. Mupprman. 


FAMILIES OF SERS AND SIRR (clxiv. 
173, 213, 265).—I should be grateful if 


Mr. Dupp1nc would give details of the will | 
of John Sers of Dunsby. 1610. and a reference ~ 
I beg to thank | 


to where it is to be found. 
him and others for interesting information. 
Many vears ago there was a discussion in 
“N. and Q.’ about John Skinner Surr. 


Ken- | 


Had there been. we might have been | 


ECKINGHAM FAMILY (elxiv. 300).— 
The arms (Arg. on a fess embattled be 

tween three escallops sa.) given at this re- 
ference, are ‘those of Beckingham of Pudlicot 
and Stonesfield, Oxon. (according to the 
Heralds’ Visitation of Oxfordshire, Harleian 
Society, v. pp. 156 etc.). The arms they 
quarter (Arg. a chevron between three bucks’ 
heads cabossed gu. attired or) may also be 
those of Beckingham, as the writer states, 
for a somewhat similar coat in Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford (on a fess between, in chief three 
bucks’ heads cabossed, in base three pheons 
a mitre stringed) is assigned to Beckingham 
in the Heralds’ Visitation (p. 92). A number 
of Beckingham quarterings are given in the 
Visitation, but none of them similar to those 
at above reference, except, Arg. three lures 
sa., Which is found in Charlbury Church (the 
parish church of Pudlicot) beside the Becs- 
ingham arms (p. 32). This last is sufficient, 
I imagine, to show that the Beckinghams of 
this reference were of the Oxfordshire family, 
as the Beckingham coat alone would not, for 
one cannot safely rely on a similar coat being 
| necessarily a proof of relationship. 
| I have imagined that the Oxfordshire 
Beckinghams came from Beckingham in the 
Clay, Leicestershire, but I have no proof of 
/of this. The Kentish Beckinghams I have 
supposed to be named from Beckenham, but 
the above considerations and the statements 
at the above reference seem to disprove this. 
| There is also, I believe, a Beckingham in 
Lincolnshire. I have no information about 
| the Oxfordshire family later than 1629, when 
_Thomas Beckingham sold Pudlicot to Sir 
| John Lacy. It would be interesting to learn 
| if Stephen Beckingham were descended from 
/him. Can his descent be deduced from a 
family of that name of Tolshurst-Becking- 
| ham, Essex ? 
| E. St. Jonn Brooks. 
| 


According to ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ a 
‘certain Stephen Beckingham, described as 
‘son and heir of Stephen, of Tolleshunt 
| D'Arcy, esq.,’? was admitted a Fellow Com- 
/moner of Jesus College on June 30, 1665. 
/On June 28 of the following year he was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn. He became a bar- 
| rister in 1671 and an Ancient in 1688. 


C. F. BeckincHA©M. 


| This branch of the family appears to be 
| descended from Stephen, 3rd son of John 
| Beckingham of Salisbury, who married. as 
| his first wife, Anne, dau. of Hugh Umpton 


| (arms, Az. on a fess engrailed or, between 
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three spear-heads arg. a greyhound courant 
sa.) The impalements of the other arms 
in the window are, according to Papworth, 
(1) Briggs, Fuller, or Multon; (3) Yellen; 
(4) Bromewich ; (5) probably Browne. 

Stephen Beckingham’s second wife was 
Elizabeth, dau. of William Browne. — His 
pedigree will be found in the Visitations of 
Fssex and Norfolk, published by the Har- 
leian Society. 

H. J. B. Clements. 

{he following attempt to identify these 
arms may be of some help to your correspond- 
ent. Not having any pedigree of, or docu- 
ments relating to, the Beckingham family, 
I am unable to check them. 

(1) Quarterly, 1st and 4th, Beckingham, of 
Toleshunt, Essex; Hoe, Norfolk, and Co. 
berss; 2nd and 3rd, Beckingham of Kent, 
impaling Beckingham of Berks and Essex ; 
or Corbet. 1 think there should be 
ouly two bars. (2) Unton, of Wadley, 
Co. Berks; (3) Sharpe, of Essex, or Yel- 
ln; (4) Bromwich, or Wakeringe; (5) 
browne, of Horton-Kenby, Co. Kent, or of 
Walcot, Co. Northampton, or Langherne or 
Langhorne, Co. Cornwall. 


AUNTLEROY COSTUME: “ BUSTER 
BROWN ” (clxiv. 81, 120, 193, 213, 231, 
285).—I chanced on ‘the advertisement of a 
Birmingham branch of outfitters in an 1886 
magazine. Here was depicted a boy of eight 
or nine in a suit called ‘* Patience,’’? appar- 
ently a replica of that worn by Bunthorne 
aud his friends in Gilbert’s play, ie, a 
jacket buttoned down the front, vandyke col- 
lar and cuffs of lace, and knee-breeches. This 
suit was obtainable in velvet of black, brown, 
blue, violet, green and sage, and could also 
be had in cord, velvet-cord, and superior 
West of England tweeds. The boy has a 
straight-cut fringe and longish hair reach- 
ing the shoulders. As ‘ Patience’ was pro- 
duced in 1881, the above get-up possibly ap- 
peared soon after, and_ still continued in 
1886; and it may even have inspired the 
slightly-differing Fauntleroy costume, with 
its sash. 

One also recalls Gainsborough’s ‘ Blue 
Boy ’; Lawrence’s ‘ Master Lambton ’ (orig- 
mally painted in yellow, which was altered 
to red), and ‘ Bubbles,’ by Millais — three 
famous boys, who were at least portrayed in 
garb other than that of their own period, 
even if they never wore these ‘‘ picture ”’ 
dresses in daily life. 


M. A. H. 
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It may be of some interest to know that 
the custom of allowing little boys to wear 
locks has not died away in Belgium until 
comparatively recent years. I remember that 
a friend, aged now twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine years, used when a child to wear long 
hair arranged in golden curls. 


The fashion for the Fauntleroy costume did 
not quite originate with the book, ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,’ by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
published about 1890. Small boys had cer- 
tainly worn a similar dress before this date. 
The little hero, Leonard, in ‘ The Story of 
a Short Life,’ by Juliana Horatia Ewing 
(1882) habitually wore a velvet costume with 
a point lace collar. I have not the book for 
reference, but I think he wore his hair in 
long curls. The outfit was copied from the 
picture of a cavalier ancestor. 

Buster Brown ’’ appeared in an Ameri- 
can paper about 1906-1910. I think the 
paper was Puck. 

C. B. Evans. 


AURES AND SALT-PANS (clxiv. 281). 
—There is a chapter on ‘ The Wiches,’ 
the salt districts, in Hewitt’s ‘ Mediaeval 
Cheshire’ (Chetham Soc.), 1929, and also 
some information in Hall’s ‘ Nantwich,’ 
1883, p. 253, etc., which may be useful. The 
actual process is not very clearly described. 
The brine was seethed under wood-fires in 
leaden vessels, and the salt deposited at the 
bottom was raked out into wicker baskets in 
which it settled. The salt liquor was con- 
veyed from brine-springs or pits, and poured, 
or run, into the pans. Hall prints a set of 
ancient salt laws and customs of 1563, and 

other documents. 


OKERY: A MACCLESFIELD OFFICE 
(clvy. 260, 304; clxiv. 302).—I am afraid, 
as the correspondent who suggested the con- 
nection of ‘‘ pokery’’’ with the porcarius or 
swine keeper, that I do not see what the ex- 
tracts from the Black Prince’s ‘ Register’ 
make ‘‘clear.’”” Except that in the third 
one, the name of the holder of the office is 
termed “‘ le Porkere,’’ they do not seem to 
support my theory. The second one, which 
seems to show that the ‘‘ Poker’’ was res- 
ponsible for issuing jury summonses, renders 
my view unlikely, and shows him as what 
in other hundreds of Cheshire was called the 
bedell’’ or ‘‘ beadle.’’ 
More light is needed before we can say 
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anything is ‘‘clear’’ about this strangely- 
named official. 
R. S. B. 


TAN GER (clxiv. 84).—There having been no 

reply to this query, perhaps 1 may be 
allowed to give an explanation of the words 
origine Tanger suggested by a Dutch 
friend. As regards Herman’s having been 
born at Nymegen, he points out that Nyme- 
gen is not only the name of the town on the 
Khine, but also of the whole district between 
the Rhine and the Meuse south of the town. 
In this district is a place called Angeren, 
and it seems not unlikely that ‘* Tanger ”’ 
had its origin in ‘‘ te Angeren’”’ (at An- 
geren), it being quite customary in the seven- 
teenth century and later to drop the e of 
“ te’? when the name of the place began with 
a vowel. There are books printed at Amster- 
dam with ‘‘ t’ Amsterdam ”’ on the title-page. 
In speech the hiatus between the e of ‘‘ te’”’ 
and the A of Amsterdam was_ usually 
slurred over, and afterwards this was repro- 
duced in print. On the tablet in Tinwell 
church the inscription is in capitals and there 
is therefore no distinction between the 7’ and 
the other letters (ORIGINE TANGER). 


PIBLIOTHECA CURIOSA ” (clxiv. 175, 

214). — My query was where a list of 
these could be seen, not the monographs them- 
selves. I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
H. B. Copinger, proprietor of the Bedford 
Bookshop in Hand Court, Holborn, for a 
sight of a prospectus of these. It is one of 
the items in an interesting catalogue he had 
just issued. Unfortunately it is not dated. 
It is a pamphlet 7}ins. x 5ins. of 25 + 7 
pages printed in coloured borders with a de. 
corative title-page in black and red. It 
states that ‘‘ The volumes of ‘ Bibliotheca 
Curiosa ’ began to appear in January, 1884, 
and those of ‘ Collectanea Adamantaea’ in 
June 1884.’’ Of the first-named forty-three 
items are listed, of ‘the latter thirty. But 
there is nothing to indicate whether this 
prospectus is final, and its title would indi. 
cate that it is not complete. It was issued 
by E. and G. Goldsmid, Edinburgh. Bibli- 
ographers will recollect that the accuracy and 
scholarship of these monographs were ques- 
tioned, notably by G. Berghman in his ‘ Sup- 
plément a l’ouvrage sur Les Elzevier de M. 
Alphonse Willems,’ published at Stockholm 
in 1897. I should be glad of further informa- 
tion. 

Raopon. 


“ DLAT ” (clxiv. 38, 84, 122, 155, 250, 285), 
—I can afford some first-hand informa- 


| tion upon this term. The land upon which 


my house and grounds are situated, on Selsey 
Bill, appears on the old tithe map as: ‘‘ 390, 
Parsonage Croft (Large Acres) ’’ and “ 391, 
The Platts (Small Acres).’’ In deeds dat- 
ing back to the sixteenth century, the whole 
is described as ‘‘ Parsonage Croft,’’ but was 
even divided into the ‘‘ Large ”’ and 
the ‘‘ Small ’’ Acres. On the former, the re- 
mains of the old tithe plan still exist. ‘‘ Smai 
Acres ’’ contained the Hale Farm, built in 
1699, and ‘the piatts’’ (or plots), which the 
parsons let out to other tenants. I gave as 
complete a history as possible of this place, 
(the copyholders of which in the seventeenth 
century were the ancestors of Edgar Allan 
Poe, or Pow, who also held land by copy 
of Court Roll up by what used to be the arm 
of Pagham Harbour, which made Selsey into 
an island at high tide, almost within the 
memory of living man) in my work upon 
Selsey Bill (1911, p. 375). 
Epwarp 
Large Acres, Selsey Bill. 


QTAYLING (clxiv. 301). — Apparently 
the word intended was “ stayning,”’ as 
in the churchwardens’ accounts, for the year 
1529, of the parish of Morebath (Devon), 
printed 1904, p. 13 :—paid ‘“‘for ye new stayn- 
yng of ye awter clothe.’’ In the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ the sixth meaning (now 
obsolete) of the verb ‘‘ stain ”’ is “‘ to orna- 
ment with coloured designs or patterns.’’ The 
quotations given include ‘‘ stayned cum scrip- 
tura, Honor Deo,’’ and “ stayned cum Cruci- 
fixo, Maria et Johanne, Petro et Paulo.” 
Other quotations, down to 1696, slightly later 
than the date mentioned in the query, are 
given under the word ‘‘ stained.”’ 


\WIiG-BLOCKS (clxiv. 300).—Mr. Munpy 
is doubtless familiar with Serjeant Snub- 
bin’s wig-block as depicted in an illustration 
to ‘ Pickwick.’ 
W. E. B. 


EW-TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS. 
(clxiv. 225, 265, 305).—A full survey of 

the various traditions concerning this ques- 
tion will be found in that valuable book, 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 1841 edn., 
vol. ii., pp. 158-164, where Mr. Clay will find 
his suggestion anticipated. It is also dis- 


/ cussed by Gilbert White (‘ Nat. Hist. of 
Selborne ’). 


The Statute of 35 Edw. I 
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(1307) (‘‘ Ne Rector arbores in Cemeterio 
prosternat ’’) seems to be the clue to the 


riddle. 
A. J. H. 

Wigan. 

Que BATH ROAD (clxid. 244, 286, 303).— 

In transcribing my notes at the last re- 
ference, I find that I omitted from the end 
paragraph a further point, viz.: ‘‘ from the 
spot where Hicks’s Hall formerly stood,” 
which was employed on the milestones of the 
Great North Road. 

A few doors from Camberwell Green (be- 
tween Nos. 10 and 12, Denmark Hill) there 
can still be seen, on the few occasions when 
it is not covered by the tramway pointsman’s 
overcoat or raincoat, an old milestone, in- 
scribed as follows : 

MILES 
FROM THE 
‘TREASURY, 
WHITEHALL 


3 MILES 
FROM THE 
STANDARD 

CorRNHILL. 


H. Hersert Ropinson. 


HARLEMAGNE’S TALISMAN (clxiv. 
66, 120).—Mr. Lenétre says in his book, 
‘Les Tuileries,’ p. 157, that this talisman 
was supposed to be a part of the True Cross 
included in a sapphire, and that it was given, 
after the Great War, by Her Majesty the 
Empress Eugénie of the French, to the trea- 

sure of Reims Cathedral. 

J. F. H. 


ALBURY (ALBERY) FAMILY (elxiv. 

281, 320).—From about 1590 until 1625 
there was a Thomas Albery living at Woking- 
ham, Berkshire, and according to the pedi- 
gree contained in the deeds in the Rushen 
Collection, he had four sons, Thomas, Henry, 
Richard, and John; all the sons except 
Thomas were living in 1632. 

According to early Bahamas records, there 
were two settlers of the name of Albury in 
the Bahamas: Joseph Albury and Benjamin 
Albury, who settled there in 1646. I am un- 
able to say from which son of Thomas Albery 
they were descended. 

M. BRroappent. 


PLACE-NAMES : ‘““SELDOM SEEN” 
(clxiii. 77, 212, 249).—For a different use 
~ extract from The Times of 4 Dec., 


When living in Farringdon-street her hus- 
band lived at a place called “ Seldom Seen ” 


(a laugh)—she meant the Fleet Prison. He 
had been in the Fleet about a month. He had 
been in the Bench, and was changed to the 
Fleet.—A Witness in the Court of Common 


Pleas. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


HE POSTERITY OF JENNER (clxiv. 
209, 269). — Dr. Edward Jenner’s son, 
Robert Fitzhardinge, died s.p. 16 March, 
1854. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


UERIES ABOUT SAMPLERS (clxiv. 
301).—(1) I have not come across the lines 

on a sampler, but they are to be found in 
‘ Longman’s Junior Poetry Book,’ edited by 
W. Petersen, McGill University, Montreal, 
published in 1902. No author’s name is sup- 
plied, which implies that the lines are anony- 


mous. A slight verbal variation will be 
observed. 
I'll not willingly offend, 
Nor be easily offended; 


What’s amiss I’ll try to mend, 
And endure what can’t be mended. 


Spennymoor. H. Askew. 


2, 5. There is at Hartland, Devon, a 
sampler headed, ‘‘ A Register of the births 
of James Walter’s Family, Galsham, Hart- 


; land, Devon.’’ This is followed by the names 


and dates of birth of Mr. Walter’s seventeen 
children and the names of his two wives. The 
sampler was worked by the eleventh child 
when eighteen years of age. This was Eliza- 
beth Walter, b. July 30, 1831, and now Mrs. 
Jeffery. The names were printed in ‘The 
Devonian Year Book,’ 1933, p. 83, quoting 
by permission, from the Bideford Gazette. 


M. 


“(URST BE HE THAT MOVES MY 

BONES ”’ (clxiv. 263, 304).—I quoted 
some little time back the case of the vault of 
Sir John Fogge, the re-founder of Ashford 
Church, Kent. The vault, built circa 1490, 
was cleared out in 1680, and a member of 
another family placed in it. This was about 
1770 cuckooed out by yet another family, 
which still multitudinously occupies the 
tomb, which is in the chancel. 


F. Cock. 


ILLIAM MARWOOD, EXECUTIONER, 
1880 (cixiv. 244, 287).—A full life of 
William Marwood is given in ‘ A History of 
Capital Punishment,’ by John Laurence. 
WILHELMINE SWAINSTON-GOODGER. 
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The Library. 


Heart-Burial. By Charles Angell Bradford. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net). 


WE have here a valuable compilation upon 
an arresting if rather grim subject. The 
author explains in a note that the title of 
his book, attractive and convenient, is very 
much of an abbreviation. What it lets drop 
may be seen by his sentence fully describing 
the contents: ‘‘ On the ancient custom of the 
division of the human body at death, and 
the separate disposal of its parts, as illus- 
trated by cases associated with the London 
Postal area.’’ By ‘‘ ancient ’’—though due 
reference is made to the Stone Age and to 
Egypt—we are to understand comparatively 
early in the history of Christendom, for Mr. 
Bradford’s researches fix the beginning of 
the custom in Anjou, in 1117, when the heart 
of D’ Arbrissel, the founder of the monasteries 
at Fontevrault and Orsan, was granted to 
the entreaties of the nuns of Orsan, where he 
had died, his body being buried at Fontev- 
rault. The origin in time and circumstance 
seems thus to correspond with the origin in 
motive: the desire to retain something of a 
beloved person departed. And, on the other 
side, affection for people and places to be left 
behind, prompted many a testator to consign 
his heart to a separate burial-place. We 
soon, however, pass from these simple inten- 
tions. On the one hand, evisceration was a 
necessity in the old methods of embalming, 
and disposal of the viscera, therefore, in itself 
a question of the routine; on the other, pos- 
session of part of the remains of exalted per- 
sonages was coveted as an honour and in some 
cases brought gain, so that many reasons be- 
sides affection prompted the claim to them. 
The Crusades supply a good number of cases 
of heart-burial, and a few examples of these 
are given. In some tthe heart (like St. 
Louis’s) is brought back to a resting-place at 
home from the Holy Land; in others, it is 
desired that the heart should be sent to ‘the 
Holy Land. From the twelfth century to 
the twentieth, Mr. Bradford finds record of— 
approximately—seven hundred and five heart- 
burials. They were most frequent in the 
seventeenth century and in France. The cus- 
tom has been more popular in Papist than 
in Protestant countries, and it is curious to 
observe that, though the Popes forbade both 
interment in churches and division of the 


body, they themselves not only have been 
buried in churches, but also in a long series, 
as the urns containing their viscera attest, 
underwent the usual methods of embalming. 
The heart and viscera were sometimes buried 
with no less pomp than the body itself, as 
witness the burial here described of the heart 
of an infant Duke of Brittany in 1705. The 
small effigies which are not infrequently met 
with and have been interpreted as effigies of 
children, are for the most part to be taken 
as marking a heart-burial. The Chronologi- 
cal List of Cases which forms the bulk of 
the book, includes some fifty-four from West- 
minster Abbey, in a large proportion royal. 
In most instances, both the body and the heart 
are buried in the Abbey, but in some, as 
for example, that of young Prince Alphonso, 
eldest son of Edward I, or Livingstone, or 
Thomas Hardy, the body (or the ashes) rest 
in ‘the Abbey, and the heart was buried else- 
where. On most of the hundred and eight 
cases discussed (some of which have obvi- 
ously entailed no little research) Mr. Brad- 
ford has a great deal that is interesting to 
say, and his information, as well as the 
numerous footnotes throughout the volume, 
bring together a great amount of informa 
tion, about customs connected with funerals 
and with embalming and heart-burial, from 
areas outside that dealt with in the list of 
cases. The careful reader will observe a 
point or two in which our author is able to. 
set right the ‘D.N.B.’; and the reader in 
search of the picturesque, or pleased with an 
occasional touch of the gruesome, will also 
find his account here. 


CoRRIGENDA 
At ante p. 317 col. 1, 1. 10 from foot for 
ower ” read Correr, and 


at ante p. 320, col. 2, 1. 30 for ‘“ Duncon” 
read Duncow. 
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We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their nam2s and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
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the envelope the number of the _ page 
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